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~ Nobleness walks In 
Our Ways Again 


/"'YN’F, of the best bits of news the worldhasliad 
^ for a long time is that the B B C is turn¬ 
ing over a new leaf. We are to have an 
end of the pitiful whining it has been 
pouring into our homes for years. The time 
for the singing of birds is come, and the 
moan of the crooner is to be heard no more 
in the land. 

We may. wonder if at last we are on the 
way to a saner world. If now the publishers 
will follow this example and refuse to 
publish rubbish as poetry, if .our galleries 
will stop hanging childish daubs as if they 
were art, there will be a thrill of joy among 
our people. We think at once of that young 
poet of the First World War who lies in Greece, 
who felt in his great hour like a swimmer 
into cleanness leaping : 

Glad from a world grown old' and cold and 

weary, 

And half-men, and their dirty songs and 

dreary ; 

and at last, when he thought of the heroic 
dead, felt 'that: 

Honour has come hack as a king to earth, 
And Nobleness walks in our ways again. 

Are We a Feeble People? 

The inspiration of these lines from Rupert 
Brooke leaps to the mind as we think of what 
would- come if all the hypocrisy' of these, 
past years could disappear from our public 
entertainment. We are not, after all, a 
people who need to be entertained by slush, 
as the B BC so frankly and truly calls the 
stuff it has been pouring out in great volume 
through the microphone. Time- was when 
only a few naturalists among us knew the 
name’ of the crooner, as a fish is called from 
the queer noise it makes on being landed, 
and yet we have seen the attempt to force 
this low lamenting moan upon us as if it 
fitted our nature and responded to our 
desire, We may doubt if in all our history, 
so great an insult has been paid to our race. 

^ke we really an anaemic people of cn- 
• feebled spirit, bloodless and pale, that we 
must seek our refreshment in the depressing, 
enervating, and groanful-murmurings of a 
fish caught on a hook ? 

Fashionable Rubbish 

It is well to understand what it is that we 
have been receiving all these years in this 
arfaemic and debilitated' singing of which 
the BBC is now repenting. We read in 
the dictionary that anaemia is the normal 
condition of the pauper, that a debilitated 
thing is reduced to feebleness and weakening. 
Have we come to that ? The BBC in 1942 
repents of its mood of 1932, and well it may, 
for ’this nation at this hour has deserved a 
nobler tribute from its national entertainer. 

And with the poor anaemic and debilitated 
stuff is to go tl^e sickly sentiment and the 
sniggering little songs the B B C so honestly 
calls slush. We - thank it for that word. 
It means liquid mud or mire, rubbishy talk 
or literature ; from it comes our name for a 
slovenly, dirty person, a slut. 

We need not blame the BBC entirely for 
the craze for drivel that has possessed so 
many people of late years ; but in truth 
the BBC has made it fashionable to offer 
an uneducated multitude a noise in the 
throat for music, a sloppy song for senti¬ 
ment, an offensive suggestion for good 


humour. It was only a week or two ago that 
we were saying that it has wandered far from 
tke path laid down for it and it will be 
.thrilling to see it come back to decent ways 
and dignity, scorning offences against good 
taste and spiritual sensitiveness. 

The Different Craze 

We may hope its high example—an act 
of public courage worthy of the days we 
live in—will stir in < others a desire to be 
likeminded. The craze to be different has 
been carried far beyond the bounds of 
dignity and self-respect. There was no need 
for the little poets who could not write like 
Milton to turn the alphabet upside down and 
write like the village clown. There was no 
need for the painter who could not draw to 
paint a daub and pretend it was new art. 
There was no need for the sculptor who 
could not fashion stone like Michael Angelo 
to hack it about, or for critics to enthuse 
about it as if it were the dawn of a new age 
of statuary. The great joke has gone too far. 

"The C N has always regarded itself as 
called upon to defend art and literature 
against those who would degrade these 
noble qualities. Do those who perpetrate 
gross offences in the name of art and litera¬ 
ture ever stop to think of the sin they 
commit in- allowing our children to grow up 
believing that a daub is fine art or a jumble 
of letters is a' poem ? What are we to say 
of those who tell us that a marvellous ne\y 
school of artists and writers has arisen among 
us who can make-wonderful stuff of what 
ordinary mortals cannot understand, can 
make a poem by cutting up words like a 
jigsaw, or a picture with a splash of paint ? 

The Test of Time 

We have been told that it is all beyond 
mere ordinary folk, and that in any case 
ordinary folk can never be the ultimate 
authority or judges of art ; but we remember 
a leader in The Times which scattered this 
theory into dust, and a letter from Mr 
George Sampson, well qualified to write it, 
reminding us that there is no other authority 
than the common people. The great artists, 
says he, arc those who have contributed 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number in all ages, and the greatest writers 
are ‘those who have written the books the 
average man. is always willing to read in all 
periods. We are told that there is 
something in the new style of these rising 
geniuses which enables them to reach depths 
of profundity that Shakespeare and Milton 
could not plumb in their old-fashioned words 
and in the limits of the rules imposed upon 
them by the majesty of English literature. 
We are told that there is a meaning ioo subtle 
for ordinary folk in these coloured daubs and 
these offensive pictures.* Mr Sampson’s 
answer is unchallengeable. It is the test of 
time and of the human mind that decides, 
and time and the mind of man have decided 
that it is Shakespeare and not Poor Tom who 
belongs to immortality. 

And so we welcome with a heart lifted up 
the news that the B B C is to lead the 
way back to a saner world. We wish that 
every microphone in the British Empire 
would celebrate the day by singing Blake’s 
Jerusalem. ' Arthur Mee 
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Dobbin Goes Shopping 


In a pretty little Surrey town 
there is- a tradesman’s horse 
who knows his way well about 
the shops. 

One - street .is his favourite 
haunt. He has to go there on 
business, but nearly every day 
you can see him standing well 
across the pavement while his 
master is delivering milk. He 
stops outside the greengrocer's, 
where there used to be titbits 
waiting for any horse who had 
learned how to ask. Turnip-tops, 
greenstuff of all kinds, carrots, 
have all been on the menu. 


Next door is a pleasant cafe, 
kept by a Scots lady who .bakes 
delightful cakes and buns. Our 
milkman’s horse went 1 to tea 
there as regularly as any human 
customer. He knew just what 
he wanted, and waited until he 
got it, Rock cakes were his idea 
of joy, and he never had to wait 
long for his" portion, - 
But why does he also linger 
outside the quaint old butcher’s 
shop a few doors along the 
street ? We always thought 
horses were vegetarians. This 
one apparently likes suet. 



Harvest Time in Malta 


Gathering the crops in the George Cross island 


100 Years of Fame 


This is the centenary year of 
one of our most famous 
water-colour artists, John Sell 
Cotman. He died a hundred 
years ago last mo-ntli. 

He shares with Old Crome the 
glory of founding the Norwich 
School of Artists, being born 
at Norwich in 1782, and dying 
in London after a life of remark¬ 
able achievement 60 years later. 
He knew little of success in 
life and never sold a picture for 
more than a few pounds, but his 


water-colours were championed 
by Turner, and at last he was 
made Drawing Master at King’s 
College, London. His health broke 
down and he gave way to fits of 
melancholy, and in spite of his 
mastery of colour, his fine 
draughtsmanship, his originality 
and versatility, he had little of 
the joy of fame or prosperity. 
Most of his drawings sold for a 
few shillings at his death. Today 
they command high prices, and 
he is safe among the masters. 
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Hitler Prepares 
For His Fall 

Private Army to Turn on the Germans 

Droof by an official document has just’been found of the plan 
A to which we referred some weeks ago by which Hitler is 
building up a private army to turn against the Germans in case of 
revolt. The document has been captured from a German unit in 
Libya and is certain evidence that Hitler is prepared for a revolt 
of the German people when his power collapses. 


Making the excuse that the 
greater Germany will include 
dissatisfied factions, Hitler de- 
- dares that it will be necessary to 
build up a State Army to deal 
with, risings inside Germany, and . 
such an army is to be called the 
State Police. It could never be 
tolerated, says the document, 
that the German soldiery should 
fire on the people, and therefore 
it is proposed to establish a force 
that can be allowed to do this if 
need be. 

So it is that there is now being 
trained in the conquered coun¬ 
tries an army of blackguards who 
can be relied upon to crush any 
rising, beat anyone to death, or 
force obedience by any kind of 
torture. It is this which largely 
explains the barbaric cruelties 
devised on the continent; they 
are the models on which the 
butchers of the future State 
Police will base their operations 
when they are called upon to 
quell the rising of their own 
countrymen. 

Only those trained in a' sol¬ 
dierly mentality can be trusted, 
says the document, and they, will 
be chosen from men of the best 
German blood who share the 


highest dreams of the Reich. 
This, is one of the remarkable 
paragraphs in this document: 

Only a contingent composed of such 
men will resist in critical times dis¬ 
ruptive influences. Such a contingent 
will feel a pride in its integrity and 
will therefore never fraternise with 
the proletariat. 

Never in the history of the 
world, perhaps, has such lan¬ 
guage been used in any official 
document, for it means that a 
State Police is being built up 
which would be so proud of its 
authority over the nation that 
its members will never mix with 
ordinary people, never be 
friendly with their own country¬ 
men. They are to be kept in the 
background as a class apart, as if 
they were. gods, and their sole 
business in life is to be prepared 
at any moment, when Hitler 
calls, to shoot down their coun¬ 
trymen. They are a race of Snob 
Assassins, raised above the people 
they will one day mow down like, 
grass. 

If such a revelation does not 
move them, the German people 
must inde'ed be what Hitler calls 
them in Mein Kampf—mutton- 
headed sheep! 


A Man and His Socks 


Jn a famous club last week a 
distinguished writer was 
complaining sadly of. his fate. 
Marooned in London, while his 
family were away in the country, 
he.was left with the housework 
to do. I don’t mind the cleaning 
and washing up sa much, he 
said, especially as' the “lady 
char ” does quite a lot of it when 
she is so inclined; but I do hate 
darning my own socks. 

At this a civil servant took him 
up. Darning socks, he said, is 
the most restful occupation you 
could possibly take up after a 
hard day’s work. He always 
darned his and enjoyed this 
occupation. 

He exposed with pride the 
socks he was wearing, and there 
seemed to be, as one clubman 
remarked, more darn than sock 
about them. “If I were to do 
'my job like that,” interposed a 
famous surgeon, “I shouldn’t 
hold my appointment at the 
hospital very long. 

“At the same time,”"the sur¬ 
geon added, “ you did your best, 
no doubt, and you’ve probably 
stumbled ujjon an ' important 
truth, well known to men of my 
profession, that nothing in the 
world is so good for mental stress 
as skilled manual labour. I call 
it skilled, because, according to 
your limited abilities, you have 
made quite a good job of it. I 
dare say you’d have been a good 
weaver if you had been brought 
up in Lancashire. In that case, 
of course, you might have 
wanted to spend ,your spare time 
reading Shakespeare or listening 
to Beethoven. As it is, the 
exercise of manual skill is better 
fbr you than any nerve-tonic.” . 


The civil servant smiled. Did 
they remember Percy Ingham, 
he asked, the man who brought 
Dalcroze eurhythmies to this 
country? I knew him well. He 
was a very successful City man, 
but aftfer he founded his school 
of eurhythmies, it was not long 
before he was leaving London 
every morning before lunch to 
give the rest of the day to his 
hobby. I asked him once 
whether this was not a big 
financial price to pay for intro¬ 
ducing a new movement to this 
country, and he replied that he 
did not worry about the financial 
price, for what Dalcroze had to 
teach us, in quiet philosophy and 
fruitful peace of mind, was much 
more important than money. 
“But in actual fact,” went on 
Percy Ingham, “ever since I 
devoted myself to Dalcroze, I 
have found that I could do just 
as much work as a City man in 
the morning as I used to do in 
the whole day before I knew any¬ 
thing about eurhythmies. I 
could even earn as much money, 
or still more, in the same time, 
for what that is worth. It is 
worth something, vfor I needed 
the money to spread the teach¬ 
ing of Jaques Dalcroze.” ' ' 

“You’ve travelled a long way 
from my socks,” said the author. 

“Oil the contrary,” replied the 
civil servant. I now come back 
to them. If I have to take any 
official papers home with me at 
the end of the day, to finish 
when office hours are over, you 
may be sure that I get out a pair. 
of, socks to darn between my 
memoranda—one of those pairs 
which are, as they say, more 
holey than righteous.” 


A Warless World 
After the War 

JJusy as the world is in trying 
to end the war, time is being 
found to try to win the Peace. 

Mr Cordell Hull, America’s 
Foreign Secretary, has made a 
reasonable proposal which the 
New. York- Times says the 
American people would support 
by a landslide majority if it had 
the chance to vote on it. Mr Hull 
expresses the approval of the 
USA for the foundation of 

An International Armed Force to 
keep the peace after the war; 
An International Court of. Jus¬ 
tice for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes; 

An International Financial and 
Economic Agreement. 

The definite suggestion .by 
America of this machinery is an 
immense step forward, and, fol¬ 
lowing on the Atlantic .Charter 
and the Anglo-Russian Agree¬ 
ment, gives increasing ground for 
hopefulness of a Warless World 
when victory comes. 

Tanganyika is 
Waking Up 

The neglect of the rubber 
resources of Tanganyika, during' 
the last 30 years has been one of 
the lamentable examples of 
waste. The colony has ten thou¬ 
sand acres of rubber plantation 
in one province alone, all derelict 
until the other day. 

Its owners are now waking up 
to its usefulness, and the 
Government has appointed pur¬ 
chasing agents for all the wild 
rubber. Work is going on at full 
speed to turn the waste of peace¬ 
time into munitions of war. 

Norway’s Bishops 

The brave bishops of Norway 
have defied the Nazis and ail ! 
their works. You may grind down 
a man’s body, but his spirit you 
cannot break. 

The bishops have now issued a 
proclamation .that the Norwegian 
Church is free of the Quisling 
Government, and that the clergy 
will ignore all orders of the - 
quislings, and refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge any political interference. 

All For One 

Nothing is so precious as 
human life, and no trouble is too 
great to save it. One day not 
long ago a merchant seaman 
aboard a ship in convoy was 
taken seriously ill. Only an 
operation could save his life. 

The seaman was transferred 
from tile ship to a destroyer, 
and less than nine hours later he 
was carried ashore on a 
stretcher, taken .to hospital, and 
operated upon successfully. The 
destroyer, which had ploughed 
. her way through heavy seas in a 
■gale, reached the quay only 
eight minutes before racing back 
to overtake the convoy. 

A Bronte Expert 

With :he passing of Mr C. W. 
Hatfield we have lost the greatest 
_ authority on the Bronte family. 
He had much' to do with the 
-Bronte Museum at Haworth. 
Extremely shy, this native of 
Sheffield was always ready to 
help anyone interested in the 
immortal sisters and their tragic 
family; and his contributions to 
the Transactions of (he Bronte 
Society include valuable papers. 
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Little News 


A North London builder has 
been fined for burning 
paper. 

A new law on Pitcairn Island 
forbids smoking by those under 21. 

The country is becoming short 
of doctors, and it is therefore an 
increasing duty of all citizens to 
keep themselves fit. 

Five hundred people a day are 
■ dying of hunger under Hitler’s 
New Order in Greece. 

It is officially announced in the 
United States that the greatest 
wheat crop on record is expected. 

Small shops, which have 
suffered heavily owing to the war, 
have done better in Scotland 
than in England, and better in 
the North of England than in the 
South. 

fJ^HE London Library last year 
circulated 30,000 more books - 
than in the year before. 

Led by Stella Heaton, the school¬ 
girls of the fine old western town 
of Ledbury have raised £50 for 
their local hospital by a bazaar 
and concert at the Town Hall. 

The damage to crops' by fire in 
this country this year has been 
double that of the first half of 
last year, not counting raids. 

It is expected that good utility 
furniture will be ready in the 
autumn at fair prices to' replace 
the rubbishy furniture which has 
been' so widely offered at high 
prices. 

There has been a ’sharp drop in ' 
the number of bankruptcies of 
late. 

. While the nation is short of 
coal in the greatest crisis of Us 
history 1000 '.miners at Hylton 
Colliery, near Sunderland, have 
been idling in a ivages dispute. 

There will be more lads in Boys 
Brigade camps this year than at 
any time since 1939. 


The children are helping to 
feed us all. Hundreds of York¬ 
shire schoolchildren have had. 
their holidays arranged so that 
they may go to Lincolnshire for 
the potato-gathering season; and 
hundreds of Worcestershire 
children have been picking fruit 
and peas. 

Over forty voluntary clubs of 
land workers, have been formed in 
Durham. 

It is said that in Vichy’s black 
market a pair of shoes can „ be- 
bought for about £20. 

The Miners Federation has de¬ 
manded that 16 shall be fixed as 
the minimum age for boys to go 
underground. 

It is. reported that there has 
been an increase of accidents 
owing to the employment of in¬ 
experienced workers and the ex¬ 
pansion of dangerous trades. 

The Australian.High Court lias 
declared that the Common¬ 
wealth’s uniform income- tax for' 
all the States is legal; four States 
had challenged the Federal 
Government’s right to impose it. ■ 

W E have now in this country 
700 wartime nurseries in 
existence and 700 more under 
construction. 

Tunnellers from Canada -are 
reviving one of our oldest British 
industries’, Cornish tin-mining; at 
their head is Colonel Campbell, - 
thfe only Cabinet Minister of the 
Empire on active service, he having 
been Minister of Works for. 
Ontario. 

We hear of. a boy who began 
taking the C N in his teens and 
has just acknowledged a bundle 
from his mother now that he is 
36 and with the Navy in the Far 
East. His mother writes that “ if 
I want to offend him, I have only 
to say I will stop the C N.” 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


goME Scouts of New South Wales 
undertook to make a five- 
mile climb with each piece of 
salvage when they agreed to 
bring in the valuable parts from 
a plane which had crashed in a 
valley. . 

Some 5000 Birmingham Scouts 
have been asked by the City 
Council, to’ help in the Stay-at- 
Home programme, and Scouts of 
the South-West Division • have ■ 
already planned a show a week for 
three months. 

Rochester Scouts are collect¬ 
ing more than 16 tons of icaste- 
paper every month. 

'YY HILE out cycling, Scouts of 
Easington and Horden in 
Durham rendered first aid to 
some, people who had been in¬ 
volved in a road accident. 


Waste Not 

It-was the rush hour in a big 
Yorkshire city. ' The driver of 
the tram noted with satisfaction 
that the traffic lights ahead were 
switching over to green. That 
meant a clear run at the cross¬ 
roads near the.City Square. Sud¬ 
denly- he put on the brakes, 
pulled up quickly, and left his 
tram. ‘ 

A woman halfway across the 
road with a bag of cherries had 
had the misfortune to spill all 
the fruit on the tram lines. The 
driver smiled, told her to pick 
them up, lent a hand, and drove 
on, a crowd of vehicles behind 
him. 


The Cornwell Scout Decoration 
has been awarded to Scout Derek 
Bull, of whom his doctor says, 
"It would he very difficult to find 
a-boy who has suffered so much 
and- been so brave and uncom¬ 
plaining.” 

The 2nd drimsbury (Bow Cen¬ 
tral) Guides are responsible for 
the -care of carrier pigeons for 
the local Home Guard. 

Jndian Guides and Rangers have 
been helping to care for 161 
Polish children who have arrived 
in Bombay, war orphans who 
were transferred to Russia after 
the invasion of Poland. 

Besides raising rabbits for food, 
the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Kidllngton 
Guides have been helping farmers 
with hay-making, threshing, and 
fruit and potato picking. 


A Straight Furrow 

A Suffolk ploughman with only 
one hand has won first prize in a 
competition at Rumburgh. He 
is Mr Riches of Mendham, and 
his furrow was not two inches 
out of the straight. 

More than a hundred other 
men competed. 

THINGS SEEN 

A swarm of bees in a piilai> 
box at Aughton, East Yorkshire. - 

Three white Angora goats in a 
glass case being wheeled in the 
street at South Kensington. 
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The War in Russia—Cossacks Going Into Action Over a Hilltop 
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Blue Woad and 
Red Madder 

Q. rowers are being urged to pro¬ 
duce woad and madder,.from 
which come blue and red dyes, 
to eke out home supplies derived 
from coal-tar products and to 
take the place of artificial dyes. 
According to Julius Caesar it was 
with blue from woad that the 
Britons dyed their bodies. 

The cultivation of the plant has 
never wholly ceased here. Until 
the end of the 16th century* it 
was the only blue we had. Indigo 
supplanted it, though leaves of 
woad were still found necessary 
to aid the fermentation of these 
plants from which the indigo was 
obtained. German artificial in¬ 
digo virtually killed the trade in 
natural indigo, but woad never 
ceased to be grown in small quan¬ 
tities in Lincolnshire, for there are 
a few Yorkshire woollen manu¬ 
facturers who have not aban¬ 
doned their faith in our native- 
grown blue as the best of dyeing 
substances. 

Madder long gave us our red 
for manufacturing processes, but, 
like indigo, had to yield to reds 
obtained from coal-tar. One 
little-known use has commended 
ii to science. It is a peculiarity of 
madder that when eaten by 
animals it dyes the bones a 
definite pink. Anatomists have 
turned this strange fact to 
account in their study of the 
growth and development of bone. 

THE WEDDING 
BREAKFAST 

It really should be made known 
in as many places as possible that 
the British Restaurant at Swindon 
the other day provided 20 guests 
with a wedding breakfast for the 
total sum of seven shillings. The 
fare included tea, tomato, cheese 
and lettuce sandwiches, cakes, and 
tarts. * 

Smith Minor, who has worked 
this out very carefully, tells us 
that the breakfast cost only four- 
pence per head. 

MAN ON THE BONNET 

On a motorist being fined at 
Ipswich for driving without -a 
licence it was stated that at the 
time of the offence a man was 
riding on the bonnet of the car, 
and the Court held that driving 
with a passenger on the bonnet 
is not against the law. That may 
be, yet the logic of it is that such 
a passenger must obstruct the 
view of the driver, and so cause 
danger to life. Most of us, in¬ 
deed, would imagine it to be a 
breach of the spirit of the High¬ 
way Code as well as an offence 
against good manners on theroad. 

A bonnet on a man would se’eni 
odd, but a man on the bonnet is 
surely unpardonable. 

THE HAY CROP 

Our hay crop this year is pro¬ 
ducing one of the quickest , and 
best harvests on record, to which 
it may be added that much of the 
hay is of the very best quality. 

THE IVY AND THE BERRY 

Now that the picking of logan¬ 
berries is at its height, and the 
gathering of blackberries is to 
follow, it will be well for pickers 
to see that the fruit they gather 
is not v in close contact with ivy. 
A few years ago a boy died from 
eating loganberries which had 
mingled in growth with coarse 
ivy, from which a dust or pollen 
had escaped to fall on the fruit. 

Such an accident is very rare, 
but it might happen at any time. 


A GOOD IDEA 

They were sitting on a doorstep, 
two little maids, writing. 

"What are you doing?” someone 
asked. 

' They looked up shyly, and said: 

“ Making lists.” 

. “ Lists? What of?’,’ 

“ Well,” one explained, *.' if you 
go to the shops and ask for lump 
sugar or a banana, you can’t get 
them, can you?” 

“No, of course not." 

“ Well, we are making a list of 
the things you can get.”. 

THE SWERVING BALL 

English cricketers and Ameri¬ 
can baseballers will be interested 
alike in some new experiments 
about the flight of the ball. 
English bowlers swerve, and 
George Hirst of Yorkshire was, a 
master of the feat who has had 
many followers. American 
pitchers claim to curve the ball 
inwards or outwards as it speeds 
towards the strikers’ bat. 

This claim has been disputed, 
but it is now known to be true. 
Four screens of vertical and 
horizontal threads were placed 
in the path of the baseball as it 
flew, and the direction of its 
flight scientifically measured as 
it passed them. It was showh 
that the ball curved outwards or 
inwards by over six inches, and 
' generally at laast two inches. The 
pitcher could make it turn out¬ 
wards more easily than inwards, 
and the flight varied from 90 to 
130 feet a second. 


Malta Boy Calling 

Dear Editor, I received your 
letter dated Empire Day 1942, 
and the little book. 

I do not think that I have ever 
tried to express my thoughts on 
the future of England, except 
perhaps once, and that was in 
defence of my country. You have 
expressed my own subconscious 
mind to me in such a way that I 
feel as though I have broken into 
some secret room within myself, 
and there, prying into the con¬ 
tents of -books and files on the 
shelf and in the cupboard, have 
taken a sudden but all-compre¬ 
hensive peep into the future. 

We have had a bad time here 
in Malta. Our trial was great, 
but not unworthy of the descen¬ 
dants of the Knights of St John, 
brothers-in-arms with the heroes 
of the Great War, Waterloo, and 
so on. Many have been my ex¬ 
periences, but there is a time apd 
place for all things, so I can only 
wait till I have time, and then, 
with the help of others, we will 
open the eyes of the world just a 
little wider. 

As I speak the language of the 
Maltese people I feel qualified to 
say on their and my own behalf. 
Viva L’ingliterra u nixtieq lil- 
hajju tieghak ji spicca tard u 
tajjeb, saha. (Long live England 
and I hope that your life finishes 
late and well). 


WEALTH FROM 
THE RUINS 

The salvage men are proving 
that all is not lost when the 
bombers have done their worst. 

Most of us have seen giant 
cranes and. tractors extracting 
ironwork from piles of debris. 
From one blitzed London depot of- 
the L M S, for instance, the rail¬ 
way company’s engineers have 
been able to reclaim five thousand 
tons of scrap iron, a quarter of a 
million bricks, and enough timber 
to repair several buildings. In the 
same* neighbourhood a disused 
viaduct and a mile of sidings 
which have outlived their useful¬ 
ness are being demolished. 

THE METAL WHALE 

A shearing machine’ at the 
Westinghouse steel works in US A 
is called the metal whale because 
of the huge mouthfuls of scraps 
it takes between its jaws. 

In the foundry there is a con¬ 
tinual accumulation of lopsided 
and oddly-shaped chunks of 
metal left over from the con¬ 
struction of the parts of genera¬ 
tors and otbef big machinery. 
They are destined to be melted 
down to be remade and re¬ 
moulded into utility steel, but 
before this stage is reached they 
are sent to the great shearing 
machine, which is as big as a 
whale and has jaws like a shark. 
It is filled with mammoth shears- 
which bite off' chunks five inches 
thick, and the whale supplies 
enough salvage for a tank a day. 


The Street Was 
Paved With Gold 

JTor an example of the astonish¬ 
ing profusion of Natm’e in 
her efforts to maintain and in¬ 
crease her store of trees we have 
only thlook just now at the chest¬ 
nut, with its heavy burden of 
conkers, or at an oak with its 
immense harvest of acorns, all 
capable of becoming oaks. 

Some close observers have 
been watching the wonders of the 
birch, with its less showy but 
even, more astounding, yield. The 
flowers that formed in April and 
May became. catkins from which 
issued myriads of little winged 
nuts, and these, bursting, have 
been shedding their seeds in 
numbers matching the sands. 
The’ seeds that’ fell from a single 
birch in a London, street made 
the street pavement'like a golden 
carpet, and filled the gutter with 
little- heaps of beauty. 

Here indeed.was seed fallen on 
stony places, though much had 
been blown into gardens, perhaps 
to germinate and become new 
trees. But the riches fallen on 
stony places were not wasted. 
Here was spread a dining-table 
for the birds, and all day long 
they fed there.. How many they 
numbered, how many visits they 
paid, how many seeds they ate, 
mortal man could not declare, 
but a C N watcher had the grati¬ 
fication of counting 41 sparrows 
all feeding’at one time on this 
scattered treasure. Think of 
that seed-scattering multiplied 
by tens of thousands up and down 
the country, and guess who can 
what. the total accumulation of 
birch seeds may have been! 

SAFETY MARSHALS 

The Corporation of Edinburgh 
has made provision for the 
appointment of street safety 
marshals whose duty it will be 
to guard children crossing traffic 
routes. These marshals will keep 
watch at dangerous crossings for 
two hours each day. 

JUMPING TO 
CONCLUSIONS 

Rumour is a busy jade as well 
as a lying one. 

The other day a doctor’s wife 
in a Yorkshire village’ received a 
cable from her husband in the 
Middle East. Very glad she was 
to know he was safe and well. 

Shortly after the cable arrived 
two policemen called to see her 
to hand over a sum of money for 
a charity in .which she and her 
husband are interested. 

• That was all. But neighbours 
had seen these happenings, and 
by ’ the following noon it was 
rumoured in the village that the 
doctor was missing, that he was 
a prisoner of war, seriously 
wounded, ill in hospital, or had 
been torpedoed at sea or accident¬ 
ally killed by a bomb explosion in 
South-Africa. 

WASTE NO WASTE 

So careful are we becoming now' 
that we are even guarding against 
wasting waste. 

As many of us know, out: textile 
factories keep machinery clean 
with what they call waste. This is 
sometimes a handful of wool or 
cotton thread, or a remnant of 
cloth or other fabric. It is used 
for wiping oil from metal, and in 
the past it has been carelessly 
thrown away or given to the rag¬ 
man. Now, it seems, steps are 
being taken to extract the oil 
from the waste and then launder 
the material. Even waste is too 
valuable 1 to waste in war-time. 


R. F, T., Ta-Xbiex, Malta 


The War in Russia—Dispatch Riders on the Southern Front 
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A BBC PLAY 

We confess ourselves unim¬ 
pressed by the B B C's pre¬ 
sentation of the Life of Jesus 


Listen, O Isles, Unto Me 

T isten, 0 isles, unto me ; and hearken, ye people, from far. 

I will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant of the 
people to establish the earth, to inherit the desolate heritages ; 
and thou mayest say to the prisoners. Go forth ; to them that 
are in darkness, Shew yourselves. 

and cannot understand why it They shall not hunger nor thirst ; neither shall the sun smite 
should be desired to change the tllenl > for Ile that hath merc y sIia11 lead them > b y the springs 
beautiful Bible language for the water shall he guide them. 

harsher speech of our own day. Awake,awake; put on strength, O arm of (he Lord ; awake. 
What, we wonder, is gained as in the ancient days, in the generations of old. Art thou not 
by telling children .the story of it that hath wounded the dragon ? Art thou not it which hath 
the Last Days in Jerusalem dried the-eea, the waters of the great deep, that hath made the 
as if it were the account of a depths of the sea a way for the ransomed to pass over ? 
street incident in the Strand ? . , , • „ ... , ,, 

v . .. it- , , Awake, awake; put on thy strength, O Zion; put on thy 

taken from* thefr °soleimi Getting beautiful garments, O Jerusalem. How beautiful upon the 
and made into melodramas of mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
today, would it not be well to publisheth peace: 

take infinite care in presenting Ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with' peace ; the 
the words of Our Lord ? On mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
Sunday of last week the BBC an d all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 

tha? take^theTword^shafl'perish T . h . en f al1 th X “f 1 , break forth as tile morning, and thine 
by the sword,” but what Our health shall spring forth speedily, the Lord shall guide thee 
Lord said was " They that take continually, and tliou shalt be like a watered garden, and like 

a spring of water whose waters fail not. 

I will make thee an eternal excellency, a joy of many gener¬ 
ations. Thy sun shall no more go down, neither shall thy moon 
withdraw itself, for the Lord shall .be thine everlasting light, 
and the days of thy mourning shall be ended. Isaiah 


the sw'ord shall perish with the 
sword,” which is far nobler and 
more profound. 

© 

Sanity on the Way 

We hope the Sunday Graphic will 
pardon us for quoting this happy 
verse from its poet contributor, 
Mr A. P. Herbert, M P. 

■yiiE cocks of craziness are 
always crowing : 

The world has inflammation of 
the brain. 

But crooners go—astrologers are 

going— 

And slowly sanity returns again. 

© 

Countryman Talking 

A correspondent has been 
asking an old countryman 
about harvest prospects. 

" Why," said he, slowly, " it 
looks as if things are worse than 


© 

A GOOD FOUNDATION 

AWL hear with pleasure of the 
opening of the fine new 
school at York in memory of 
Joseph Rowntree. It has cost 
73o,ooo and is admirable and 
up to date, has 14 acres of 
ground, and is a model for 
schools when the Better World 
comes. We are told that as the 
children go in and out they 
tread over a copy of the CN 
which has been buried in the 
foundations. 

© 

News for the Silly 
Season 


© 

The Window Box 

By Our London Lad 

|t seems to us, as we walk our 
London streets and squares, 
that they are rather solemn these 
days. Something that always 
kept them gay in summer is 
much more rai'e today. It is 
the window box, -which when we 
were younger nearly every good 
house made a point ol putting 
out in the sight of all beholders. 

It was a kindly thought, as 
well as a gracious one, because 
it gave so much pleasure without 
asking anything in return. The 
streets wore the first-floor ribbon 


they’ve ever been before, same " This time of the year used to J nartial geraniums, prim 
A... ,1........... t ’ 1 V ,, 1 I, lobelias, yellow calceolarias, or 

bv the^time evervthi ihCs r'hereH ■ * ^ T S,Ily season modest fuchsias, like a garland: 

pytnc time every tiling s gathered m peace-time^ for some news- ° 

papers filled their columns with 

incredible stories. 

A new report from Kent seems 

to qualify very wpll as a silly- 

season stoiy. Cherry-pickers are 

earning from ten to twelve 

pounds a week this year, but the 

men who do the hard work of 

moving ladders in the orchards, 

and have been working on the 

farms all the year round, receive 

a weekly bonus of ten shillings 

in addition to their wage of £3. 


in the harvest 'll be better than 
anyone ever expected, same as it 
nearly always is.” 

( © 

JUST AN IDEA 
Talking of road dangers, it ,15 
interesting to recall the famous 
thing that Dr Sims Woodhead 
said: “ A man under the influence 
of small quantities of alcohol has 
no right to believe his own senses. 
He cannot trust them to give him 
fads." 


Under the Editor's Table 


\ film writer sug¬ 
gests that we 
should link the na¬ 
tions with celluloid. 
An inflammable link. 

■ a ■' 

Railway platelayers 
do not get enough 
'wages. Nor enough 
to put on their plates. 

a 

]\Jany bus stops are 
to be removed. 
They will go. 

I S 

Straw. can be used 
for cattle food. The 
cattle will think it is 
the last straw. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



Some girls at the 
Ministry of 
Pensions w ork to 
gramophone mu sic. 


in record 


Why cricketers 
dislike ducks 


Get done 
time. 

□ 

/J GREENGROCER has 
devised a new cal¬ 
endar. Heard there 
ic’as a shortage of dates. 

0 

The Japanese remove 
their shoes before 
they go into a house. 
And their coin 
sciences before tliey 
go into a waT. 


The window boxes arc fewer 
now, but they' have not gone 
altogether. They are still the 
humble joy o£ the little houses, 
and the other Sunday the writer 
had the prettiest reminder of it. 
Nearly all these small houses 
have lost the railings which 
fenced the tiny’ front gardens 
where they' plant marigolds and- 
evening primrose, nasturtiums, 
and other cottage flowers, to 
remind them of the country. But 
the gardens left defenceless 
against children, cats, and dogs 
have become rather dusty and 
worn. So what do these London 
cottagers do ? They put out 
their flowers iii window boxes 
in their neglected gardens. 

Is not tlipt a good thought for 
the day ? The shabbiest house 
is made bright and gay by a 
window box, but the sight brings 
a touch of brightness, even gaiety, 
to the mind of all who notice 
them as they pass by. They are 
like what was said of mercy, 
which blesses him that gives and 
him that takes. Many have 
praised the Londoners of late 
for courage, and for making the 
best of things; let us give praise 
to them for putting out their 
window box as a sign of friendly 
cheer. 




f/.c Children’s 

Boy King’s Birthday 


King Feisal the Second of Irak listening to greetings broadcast 
by the BBC from London on his seventh birthday 


The Good in Common Things 


"We are tempted to despise 
common things, and that 
accounts for no small part of the 
troubles of mankind. 

Yet we may easily see the folly 
of despising what is common by 
reflecting that human beings are 
actually the commonest things in 
the world. Life is abundant, and 
already there are well over 
2000 millions of human beings. 

It- is feared that the common 
people are sometimes despised 
because there are plenty of us. 
The statesman is too often 
tempted to forget common 
humanity, common needs, com¬ 
mon hopes. He has to be re¬ 
minded that the word common is 
embodied in one of the finest of 
long words, Commonwealth. 

The loveliest things in the 
world are common. The ever- 
changing sky, the wonder of the 
sea, the splendour of the day, 
and the majesty of the night, all 
are the common possessions of 
common men. The countless 
species of animated nature are 
common delights. 

The best foods are common. 
The jaded palate, tired of fancy 
dishes, turns to common bread 


with supreme satisfaction, and 
finds the greatest luxury in a 
common apple. What, we won¬ 
der, would be the price of an 
apple if apple trees could be 
cultivated solely on one small 
tropical island, so that their 
fruit had to be imported at great 
trouble? How triumphantly 
apples would be produced on the 
table of a rich man as, a 
splendid offering to his guests! 
Or what would be, the price of a 
herring if that remarkable fish 
grew scarce? 

■ The truth is that we have 
great cause to be thankful that 
roses are not only commoner 
than orchids, but more beautiful 
and fragrant, and that bread is 
an infinitely better food than the 
costly viands on the millionaire’s 
table. 

It is the foolish neglect of com¬ 
mon things that sometimes 
makes them not only common 
but poor of their kind, which is 
quite another matter, and a 
serious one. We want the best 
work and thought put into com¬ 
mon things, so that they may 
be as perfect as they are neces¬ 
sary. 


This Kind World 


procession of boys and girls, 
numbering about 50, attracted 
considerable attention as they 
marched in quiet, orderly fashion 
through the streets of a West 
Country town. Passers-by paused 
and stared, wondering what it 
was all about. The fact that no 
grown-up was in command made 
onlookers all the more curious. 

Not a flag' was carried, not a 
toy drum or sword, but, leading 
the way, were two elder boys with 
a young airedale trotting along 
between them. 

The procession headed towards 
the barracks, and, hearing the 
sound of marching feet, the 
sentry looked out. He was agree¬ 
ably surprised when the proces¬ 
sion halted outside the main 
entrance gates. More surprised 
still was he when the spokesman 
of the party asked to see two 


soldiers, mentioning them by 
name. 

The sentry, half amused, sent 
somebody for the wanted men, 
and presently the procession 
moyed in to the barrack square. 

The soldiers duly arrived, and 
the colonel of the regiment also 
came to see what it was all about. 

Then the children explained. 
They understood, they said, that 
the regiment was about to leave, 
and so they had brought along 
the dog as a parting gift to the 
. two soldiers. These men, it ap¬ 
peared, were very popular with 
the boys and girls of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, never passing them in 
the streets without giving them a 
cheery word and a friendly smile. 

The soldiers were greatly 
touched, and so was the colonel, 
and the airedale was adopted by 
the regiment. 
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Newspaper 

The Talk at the 
Fire-Watch 

What About the Land Afterwards? 

We are going to do many fine things after the war, just as we 
did last time. * . - 

'T’he speaker was a Civil Servant, a man who had fought from 
A 1914 to 1918 andwasnowputtingin a day’s work in which long 
overtime was accepted as part of the job. There was a sad look on 
his strong and pleasant face, a look with a touch of weariness in it. 


Four men, on fire-watch in a 
London building, were beguiling 
the late hours of the evening in 
talk.of many things, things worth 
while talking about. Someone 
quoted from a newspaper article 
to the effect that after the war 
the girls would go into offices and 
the boys into craftsmanship and 
back to the land. 

No More Dead-Ends 

After practical experience, in 
workshop or on the farm, the 
boys might come back to their 
books again; they might go into 
offices for the same purpose for 
another year; but into routine 
work as underpaid clerks, never. 
No more dead-ends for the young 
men of Britain. 

But why, if office work was not 
good enough for boys, should it 
be good enough for girls? It 
didn't matter so much with girls, 
was the conclusion of the Four 
Philosophers, for. women did not 
go into commerce or industry 
permanently. Some might wish 
for such careers, but most of 
them would follow the great 
career which is the foundation of 
a people’s life, the career of wife, 
mother, home-maker. 

Meanwhile, what of their 
brothers? They must have 
security in the workshop, said the 
Accountant, and they must have 
a free road, right to the top. No 
favouritism, no keeping back the 
highest posts for friends and 
relatives of the directors. 

They must have a say in the 
management, truly, said the 
Schoolmaster who had come into 
business, and that means a new • 
kind of higher education, doesn’t 
it? 'Somehow or other, we must 
bring the university spirit into 
business life, the real interchange 
of thought ■ and argument and 
aspiration which is the best thing 
of all things taught. 

Money Not Enough 

Whatever they have to do, said 
the Poet, and at whatever , stage 
of their progress, they must be 
assured that it 'is wortii the 
doing, that it brings service and 
help to their fellows and to their 
country. Mere money-making is 
not enough. 

Let us leave industry and get 
back to the land, said the Civil 
Servant. “I have been a farmer. 

I admire your fine generalisa¬ 
tions and I am sure they are not 
really as vague as they sound. 
But let me speak of what I 
know.” 

Think back to the last war, he 
said, when thousands, thought 
there were fortunes to be made in 
poultry-farming. 

They lost their money, and 
many of them lost all their hope, 
and, with their hope, their youth. 
It must not happen again. 

A few, the wise ones, went to 
experienced poultry farmers and 
made good, but not without 


harsh struggle and disappoint¬ 
ment. 

One man, thinking he would be 
a sheep farmer, went to Scotland 
and asked a prosperous sheep 
farmer to give him a chance. He 
was told he could have one, up 
there in the lonely highland 
country. “I’ll take you on as a - 
shepherd,” said the farmer. “ Ten 
shillings a week, and you can 
sleep in the bothy with the other 
shepherds, and share their food. 
Have you a dog?” 

No, the' stranger hadn’t a dog. 

“ Then I’ll lend you one,” said the 
farmer, “until you can find a dog 
of your own.” 

The Civil Servant sighed. Then 
he smiled. That dog, he said, 
taught him more about sheep 
than he could have ever learned 
from books. She taught him how 
to get up at three in the morn¬ 
ing in the lambing season, and Ire 
grateful if he got to bed before 
midnight. She taught him that 
his own comfort came last, the 
lambs first. 

Faithful Companions 

He had two years of that ap¬ 
prenticeship. In winter-time it 
was not an ideal life, though 
there were hours of beauty and 
delight in the brief light as in the 
long darkness; but in summer he 
found joy arid happiness in those 
wide solitudes. He came to under¬ 
stand how the Highland shep¬ 
herds learned their wisdom, and 
the deep love they have for their 
dogs, .the faithful companions of 
their loneliness. 

- And he learned his job. He 
became a good sheep farmer on 
his own account. He knew hard¬ 
ship, but also success. He knew 
weariness, but no tragedy. 

All the same, said the Civil 
Servant, he could understand 
why the shepherd’s sons and 
daughters would not live on the 
land. He thought of that when 
he made his way in the winter 
darkness to break the ice in the 
burn. If even the humblest home 
in the town can have water and 
.light and heat laid on, why can’t 
the landworker have these 
things? They can be supplied 
easily enough if the will is there. 

Yet while the landworker feels 
that nobody in our. great cities 
cares how hard life is for him, 
that Governments and their 
officials think he and his family 
can still go on in any conditions, 
his children will not go on the 
land. 

That is a simple fact, said the 
Civil Servant. He did not think 
the sons and daughters of the 
shepherd, at any rate, will be 
content to stay on the land. 

A SAD THING 

Three youths under twenty said 
at a provincial police court that 
they could neither read nor write. 
The youngest, 18, was said to be 
earning £7 a week. _ 


cure:! 8, 19-12 



The Poor Man Proud 


Small Beginnings 

Jn a small chamber, friendless 
and unseen, j 

Toiled o'er his . types one poor 
unlearned young man ; 
Theplace was dark, unfurnitured, 
and mean. 

Yet there the freedom of a race 
began. 

We. stride the river daily at its 
spring, , . 

Nor, in our childish thoughtless¬ 
ness, foresee 

What myriad vassal streams shall 
.. tribute bring. 

How like an equal it shall greet 
the sea. 

O small beginnings, ye are great 
and strong, 

Based on a faithful heart and 
weariless brain ! 

Ye build the future fair, ye 
conquer wrong. 

Ye earn the crown, and wear it 
not in vain. 

Janies Russell Lowell to 
William Lloyd Garrison 

TWO THINGS 

'T'wo things we ought to learn 
1 ‘from history: one that we 
are not in ourselves superior to 
our fathers; another that we are 
shamefully and monstrously in¬ 
ferior to them, if we do not advance 
beyond them. Thomas Arnold 

The Lamplighter 

Cor like a child sent with a" 
fluttering light 

To feel his way across a gusty 
night 

Man walks the world; again 
and yet again 

The lamp shall be by fits of 
passion slain; 

But shall not he who sent him 
from' the door 

Relight the lamp once more, and 
yet once more ? 

Matthew Arnold 

Nothing Good is Lost 

NJo good thing is ever lost. Nothing 
dies, not even life, which gives 
up one form only to resume another. 
No good action, no good example 
dies. It lives forever in our race. 
While the frame moulders and dis-- 
appears, the deed leaves an indelible 
stamp, and moulds the very thought 
and will of future generations. 

Samuel Smiles 


Fabriciits,. a Roman cili.cn, was 
approached with bribes by the King 
of Epirus , and this is what he said , 
as told in Pliny : 

yfjmi regard to my poverty the 
king has been justly in¬ 
formed. My whole estate consists 
in a bouse of but mean appear¬ 
ance, and a little' spot of ground, 
from which, by my labour, I 
draw riry support. But if by 
any means thou hast been 
persuaded to think that this 
poverty renders , me of less 
consequence in my own country, 
or in any degree unhappy, thou 
art greatly deceived. 

I have no reason to complain 
of fortune. She supplies me with 
all my nature requires, and if 
I am without, superfluities, I .am 
also free from the desire of 
them. Small as my possessions 
are, I can still contribute some¬ 
thing to the support of the 
State and the assistance of my 


friends. With respect to honours, 
my country places me on a level 
with the richest, for Rome knows; 
no qualifications for great em¬ 
ployments but virtue and ability. 

My poverty docs not 'lessen 
the weight and influence of my 
counsels in the Senate. The 
Roman people honour me for 
that poverty which King Pvrrhus 
considers a disgrace. Thev know 
the opportunities I have had to 
enrich myself without censure ; 
they are convinced of my zeal 
for their prosperity; and if I 
have anything to complain of 
it is only in the excess of their 
applause. 

What value, then, can I put 
upon gold and silver ? What 
king Can add anything ,to my 
fortune ? Always attentive to 
discharge the duties incumbent 
upon me, I have a mind free 
• from self-reproach and I have an 
honest fame. 


The Pessimist 


■ynE • world docs not exist for 
man alone, 

Its purpose and its meaning arc 
unknown; 

But some are hurt and seem to 
think it odd 

That they, poor folk, arc not 
Almighty God. 

These pests complain to winter, 
cry for spring; 

Complain of this and that and 
everything ; ' 

They view their fleeting pleasures 
through a cloud, 

And wrap each precious blessing 
in a shroud. 


Go greet the laughter of the 
sunlit seas. 

The fragrant breeze amid the 
•leafy trees, 

The countless glories of the 
evening light. 

And join the banquet of the 
starlit night. 

Go help thy fellow man in his 
distress, 

And think of thy poor self a 
little less ; 

All have today a load of griefs 
and cares, 

A common fate that everybody 
shares. 


Poor fools ! Go greet the sun- The most important 


vision m 


shine on its flight, 

That brings you daily tidings of 
delight; 

Look out upon the earth in 
summer’s dress. 

That floods tlic human heart 
with happiness. ■ 

GOD’S OWN 

gEiN'G peculiarly God’s own, 
that is, truly free, we are 
consequently to be subjected to 
Him alone, and cannot, without 
the greatest sacrilege imaginable, 
be reduced into a condition of 
slavery to any man. Milton 


eternity 

Is wliat we do not see, not what 
we sec : 

Today we see a vision as of hell, 
Tomorrow proves us wrong, for 
all is well. 

E. Oxburgh 

We Who Are Left 

Vf/E owe it to the dead not to let 
w ourselves be crushed. Sad¬ 
dened we must be, but not 
broken, not weaker or less reso¬ 
lute to fight out to the end wliat 
is truly the Battle of Life. 

Lord Milner 



The Day’s Work is Done —At the Village of Leeds in Kent 
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God is Not Mocked 

'T’here is a scene, pictured by Dante, which has puzzled the 
minds of men for seven hundred years. , 

Down in the depths of, the underworld Dante sees a man 
condemned to stand for ever in an ice-pack. The ice reaches to 
his neck.' Only his head is visible, and on that head snow falls 
eternally. The ice which holds him a prisoner crushes but does 
not kill him. The snow which falls upon him melts but remains. 
Thus he stood for, years, thus he must continue to stand. 


The Children’s Newspaper, August 3. 1942 


Dante, in the picture he leaves 
us of this imaginary scene, passes 
by that awful field of ice. He seas 
the man there, stops his steps, 
and stands gazing at him. The 
man cries out' to him mercifully 
to wipe away the piercing snow¬ 
flakes from his eyes, but Dante, 
trembling at the sight, covers his 
face with his cloak and runs off. 

Men have said to themselves, 
“How cruel! What a heart of. 
brass he must have had,” and so 
it has come about that many 
believe to this day'that Dante, in 
spite of the beauty of his poetry, 
must have had an element of 
cruelty in his nature, like a Nazi. 

But Dante was not a monster. 
He was the prophet of the League 
of Nations. He lived in the 
Middle Ages, among men whose 
hearts were cruel, and whose souls 
were too oppressed by supersti¬ 
tion to see visions of a greater 
world; yet he taught that the 
universe is the thought of one 
God, and that humanity is one. 
Mankind, he said, must become 
one, even as God is one. He 
desired one power in the world 
ruling all nations for the univer¬ 
sal gcod. It must be a power to 
which men could look up with 
reverence^ and gratefulness. 

“It will maintain concord, 
among the rulers (he said), and 
this peace will diffuse itself into 
towns, into every cluster of habi¬ 
tations, into every house, into the 
bosom of each man.” 

How could such a man have 
nourished the poisonous snake of 
cruelty in his heart? 

In seeking to answer this.ques¬ 


tion a student of Dante has re¬ 
minded us of a' strange fact in 
history. Wherever we may go in 
the world, however far back we 
may reach in human evolution, 
we find that punishment of some 
kind is accepted as the just and 
reasonable consequence of wrong¬ 
doing. Even primitive man de¬ 
tected a difference between right 
and wrong. 

The man Dante imagined in 
the ice had committed crimes 
which make the soul shudder to 
think of, and Dante dared not in¬ 
terfere with the universal law of 
Retribution. 

The picture he drew of that 
soul’s suffering was intended as a 
symbol, but it helps lis to realise 
that sins end in tremendous 
suffering. The universe would be 
a chaos if this were not so, and 
Dante refused to interfere with 
that just law of God. 

It is gcod to remind ourselves 
of this picture. Perhaps the 
most dangerous spirit of our time 
is the spirit of haphazard and 
easy-going good nature regarding 
the moral law. . Either we are 
living rightly or wrongly. If 
rightly, we may humbly but con¬ 
fidently hope for happiness and 
growth; if wrongly, we must 
naturally expect suffering and 
disappointment. 

The only forgiveness of sins 
promised to us was a conditional 
forgiveness. The soul that does 
not earnestly repent must expect 
the consequences of wrong-doing. 
We may be perfectly sure of one 
thing; whatever men may choose 
■ to think of the universe, God is 
not mocked. 


more. He had.crept halfway 
upstairs when he heard a 
voice. It was real, after all, 
he. thought. He crept closer, 
and listened;-yes, it was real. 
Then „ he peeped quietly in. 


BEDTIME CORNER 

. The Praying Stool 

Jack’s mother had been 

shopping, and Jack wanted 
to know what she • had 1 
bought. A stool, she said. 

Was that all? Jack wanted to 
know. It was, but his mother 
was glad she had been able 
to get one at last, for she had 
been on the look-out for it a 
long time. “ Go and have a 
look at it," she said; “it is up 
in my bedroom.” - 

“Queer sort of stool,” said 
Jack when he came down 
again; “never seen one like 
that before.” It was queer to 
look at, with very short legs, a 
padded seat, and a high back. 

"I shouldn’t like to have' to 
sit-on that, " Jack told his 
'mother, but she told him it 
wasn’t meant to sit on; it was 
a. Praying Stool. 

Perhaps Jack didn’t want to 
show his ignorance,' and so he 
made no comment. He had 
heard of a musical box and of 
a singing kettle, but a praying 
stool, never. On several occa¬ 
sions he listened outside his 
mother’s door, but he never 
heard a sound, and was con¬ 
vinced that the stool was a * 
fraud. 

One afternoon, however, he 
- decided to investigate once 



and Jack saw his mother. She 
was kneeling on the stool, her 
hands were clasped over the 
high back, her head was’lifted 
up, her eyes were closed; and. 
Jack heard her say : “ O God, 
help me to help my boy.” 

He crept downstairs again, 
and when his mother- came 
down she found the table 
set for tea. 


China’s Wandering 
Children 

Jhere are still many people in 
the lonely frontier districts 
of China who do not know that 
their country is fighting Japan, 
and in the province of Szechwan 
bands of wandering children 
have been trained to explore the 
mountains and valleys and carry 
the news of China’s heroism 
and fortitude. 

- The men of the mountains and 
the ' great lordly rivers have 
listened to the songs and 
speeches of these children as 
they have marched through the 
countryside. For three years 
these bands have visited thirteen 
country districts on the western 
border of Szechwan and thirty 
districts on the southern border. 
They gave street-comer lectures 
and dramatic performances, sang 
war songs, held exhibitions and 
discussion meetings, and con¬ 
ducted training classes for 
illiterate children and adults. 

The corps consisted of 30 boys 
and girls, ranging in age from 
9 to 17. They trekked the wild 
counti ; yside on foot, scaling high 
mountains and wading through 
swamps and across rivers. On 
their shoulders they had to carry 
in a tight little bundle their 
bedding, some clothes, and other 
belongings. They roved about all 
day and at night put up at what¬ 
ever shelter they could secure. 

Most of the children in the 
bands are war orphans. Even 
where the people could not 
understand what they were sing¬ 
ing and saying they understood 
something of the awful price of 
war the children had paid in 
losing their parents, for the 
Wandering Children speak for 
theniselves. 

The Old Horse 

Dear Editor, I do not suppose 
you often receive a letter from an 
old horse, but I am writing to tell 
you that I am happier now than 
ever. I am enjoying the war. 

You see, I was pensioned off a 
year or two ago, not because I 
was not fit to work, but because 
my master had bought a motor- 
van for delivering milk, and I’ 
felt very hurt that he should 
prefer it to me. I know it 
travelled quicker, but it was a 
stupid, blind thing, and it never 
once nodded to him when he 
came in the morning. My master 
was kind to me in a way, and it 
was pleasant enough having a 
field all to myself, but I felt un¬ 
wanted. 

Things are different now'. The 
motor-van is covered with a dust 
sheet, and once again I am in 
the shafts of the old milk-float. 
Every morning I am harnessed 
by Jim, who pats me and talks 
to me, and says, “You’re a brave, 
old girl, Bess.” Then I go dowm 
the lane to the high road, and 
after a pleasant trot I come to 
the houses. Often the children 
come and talk to me, and some¬ 
times one or two stand in the 
milk-float and hold the reins. I 
am being useful, and I am happy. 
Yours faithfully, Bess. 

A pint ofjreiilk a day 

Keeps the,doctor away. 

A pint of beer 

May bring him near. 


The Centaur Archer 

Stellar Glories of Sagittarius 

’’The fanyous celestial Archer, Sagittarius, may be .seen to 
. advantage during the moonless nights of next week, writes 
the C N Astronomer. Appearing not far above the southern 
horizon, Sagittarius presents a superb region of the heavens 
to the east of the constellation of the 'Scorpion, which was 
described-in the last two articles ; but the low altitude of 
Sagittarius, as observed from Britain, permits only the brighter, 
stars to be much in evidence. .. 


Seen from Australia and New 
Zealand, where the constellation 
approaches almost ■ overhead, the - 
grandeur of Sagittarius may be . 
realised. There, many millions 
of stars, far beyond the multitude 
visible to the naked eye, produce, 
so much light that it forms the 
brightest regions of the Milky 
Way. Sagittarius is where those 
vast encircling streams and clouds 
of myriads of suns approach 
nearest to our little world and 
relatively small Solar System. 

So small is it, in fact, that 
whereas light takes but four 
hours to travel from the centre of 
our Solar System to its outer 
edge—that is, from the Sun to, 
say, Neptune—it would take at, 
least 30,000 years to reach . even 
the fringe of those vast star- 
clouds of Sagittarius. Only an 
exceptionally clear and 1 dark 
night will permit a glimpse of 
their light from these latitudes. 

Two Groups 

The brighter and most obvious 
stars of Sagittarius form two 
groups as shown in the star-map. 
They will be readily recognised, 
the Bow and Arrow of the Archer 
being formed by the four moder¬ 
ately bright stars, Lambda, Delta, 
Epsilon and Gamma; the 
remainder composing the head 
and fore part of this most 
singular Archer with the body 
and legs of a horse. A centaur 
was a most powerful and, much- 
feared antagonist in ancient 
mythology. and Sagittarius 
presents another example in the 
sky, in addition to Centaurus, the 
more southerly constellation. 
But the Greek character Sagit¬ 
tarius appears to have been 
merely an Archer in much more 
ancient Chaldean times, and 
evidence of this has been found 
in Babylonian and Assyrian 
carvings in bas-relief. 

The Bow of Sagittarius will be 
easily recognised almost erect 
above the horizon and almost due 
south- between 10 and 11 o’clock. 
Lambda, the uppermost star, is 
also known as Kaus Borealis, 
meaning “ at northern end of 


bow.” It is a sun radiating 
about 40 times more light than 
our’ Surs, ’ but from a distance 
some 5,570,000 times more dis-. 
tant; its light, therefore, takes 
about 88 years to reach us. 

Epsilon, at the lower end of the 
Bow and never seen far above 
the. horizon, is also known as 



The chief stars of Sagittarius 


Kaus Australis, or Southern 
Bow-Star. This is the brightest 
of the Archer’s stars and a 
colossal sun, since it radiates 
about 360 times more, light and 
heat than our Sun,’ its light 
taking 163 years to reach us. 

Delta, also known as Kaus 
Meridionalis, meaning Middle 
Bow-Star, is about 136 light- 
years distant and radiates 110 
times more light than our Sun. 
Gamma represents the Point of 
the Arrow and was known to the 
Arabians long ago as Al-Nasl; 
that is, the Point.’ It is a sun 
radiating about 38 times more 
light ■ than our Sun and from a 
distance of 88 light-years. 

Of that distinctive quartette of 
stars to the left of the'Bow, 
Sigma is the brightest and 
greatest, radiating about 300 
times more light than our Sun, 
and from a distance of 155 light- 
years. Zeta, only 68 light-years 
distant, is composed of two suns 
which revolve round their 
common centte of gravity in 21 
years. The star Phi is 217 light- 
years distant, and radiates about 
180 times more light than our 
Sun, while Tau radiates 40 times 
more from' a distance of 109 
light-years. G. F. M. 


Tail-Wagger to the Rescue 


AjosT of us at some time or 
' 1 ‘ other have seen-a dog in the 
strfeets. proudly; carrying by its 
mouth something for-master or 
mistress—a shopping-basket, per¬ 
haps, or a letter to post. 

Some tail-waggers regularly go 
unaccompanied to the newspaper 
shop to fetch the daily paper: 

The - following ‘ interesting 
sequel to this fetching, and carry¬ 
ing business''was related to the, 
writer by Tim’s owner. 

Tim _ often fetches the letters 
after the postman has been. He 
picks them up from the mat, 
carries them to his master, and 
then, tail all a-wag, stands by for 
orders: ■ Should there be a letter 
for the servant, it is given back 
to him. “Take this up to Mary,” 
he is told, and off goes the little 
postman with Mary’s letter. 


One night master arrived 
home rather late from a meeting 
and, to his dismay, he. couldn’t- 
find his latchkey. He searched 
~ and searched, but there was no 
key. - 

The ' house was in darkness; 
everyone was abed. He-knocked 
at the door, he shouted, but, alas, 
thei’e was no response! . 

It seemed a hopeless situation 
. until at length a bright idea ■ 
occurred to hiih. 

He wrote a little note and ■ 
-called to Tim through the letter 
opening. Then, when the dog ap¬ 
peared, . he , pushed . the note. 
through to him, “Take this up to 
Mary,” said he. Tim picked lip 
the note and scampered off to- 
Mary’s room, even jumping on 
the bed' to deliver it. 

Within a few minutqs the door 
was opened. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, August 8, 1942 


The Man Who Had the The TORTURERS 


Great Idea 


We all wish somebody -would arise with the idea that would 
shorten the war and hasten victory. This is the story of the 
man who did arise with the idea to beat the Armada. 


J-Je was a veteran with half a 

century’s experience of sea 
fighting behind him when the 
great hour chimed, and he knew 
the thing to do. It was his idea 
that won the fight and sent the 
Spanish Armada to its doom. 

Son of an old sailor who had 
been treasurer of the Navy, Sir 
William, Wynter was himself for 
the last thirty years of his life 
surveyor and master of the 
ordnance of the Navy. 

In the recurrent fighting 
between England and Scotland 
over Mary Stuart he ' burned 
Leith and Edinburgh in 1544; 
and in 1560, when a French force 
had landed in ' Scotland to 
buttress French claims to our 
throne, he took a fleet up the 
Forth, and, the French having 
fired' on him from the fort of 
Inchkeith, he destroyed the fort. 

Drastic Measures 

It was not Wynter's fault that 
we were insufficiently supplied 
with'ammunition for the Armada 
in 1588; it was nobody’s fault. 
Such a conflict exhausted the 
Spaniards’ munitions as well as 
ours. 

At the beginning of the 
historic battle Wynter was kept 
grumbling, a watchdog at the 
east end of the Channel, while to 
Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and 
Frobisher fell the first fighting. 
At the end of six days the 
Spaniards, having been driven 
from the Isle' of Wight and 
Portsmouth, steered in order up 
Channel to Calais, intending Lq 
effect a junction with the forces 
of the Duke of Parma, 

Although they had lost three 
ships and had several others 
mauled, the Armada was not 
nearly as much crippled as the 
English had hoped for. More 
drastic measures ' were urgent, 
for the junction with Parma 
must be prevented, if possible, 
whatever the cost. Wynter 
arrived off Calais seven days 
after the opening of the engage¬ 
ment. He was just in time for 
the great council of war as to 
'the best method of driving the 
Armada from its moorings, 
bringing them to battle, and 
frustrating their plans. It was 
Wynter who suggested the idea 
of sending .fire-ships into the 
enemy’s fleet. 

Eight of the oldest and least 
formidable Of the English vessels 
were cleared out, their holds 
filled with inflammable material, 
and their guns crammed with 


bullets, old iron, and anything 
else that could be found. 

Wind and tide favouring them, 
the ships were set adrift late on 
the Sunday night, and . went 
floating in among the Spanish 
fleet. A. panic arose; cables 
were cut, with the loss of anchors 
that might later have saved 
scores of ships storm-tossed on 
rocky coasts. The Armada came 
out in terror, and the old sea-dog 
Wynter fotight the fight of his 
life in the great battle off Grave¬ 
lines. We hear less of him than 
of the more picturesque heroes 
of that day, but we had no 
harder fighter, no more versatile 
seaman. He was in the good ship 
Vanguard, and all men knew 
that he spoke the/bare truth in 
his famous letter on the fight to 
Walsingham. He counted it his 
fortune to charge their starboard 
wing, “without shooting off any 
ordnance until we came within 
six-score paces .of them.” 

The fight continued from nine 
of the clock until six of the clock 
at night (he wrote). I deliver it 
to your honour upon .the credit 
of a poor gentleman that I was 
not out of shot of their 
harquebus, and most times' 
within speech of one another, 
and surely every man did well. 

He came out of the fight un¬ 
scathed, but died within a year. 

When' the Armada dispersed 
Wynter was the one. man who 
knew that invasion was now im¬ 
possible. He was the first to grasp 
the true significance of the 
mastery of the seas to which 
England had attained in a night. 

1588 to 1942 

There may now be seen some¬ 
where in Leeds an oak frame 
with an illuminated quotation. 
At the top of the frame are three 
ships in full sail, and below are 
the words 1588 speaks to 1942. 

Then come the famous words 
of Queen Elizabeth: 

I fear not all his threatenings; 
his great preparations and 
mighty forces do not stir me. I 
doubt not but, God assisting me, 
on ivhom I always trust, I shall 
be able to defeat hint and over¬ 
throw him, for my cause is just. 

There is a medallion of the 
queen; and then come the stir¬ 
ring words of our Prime Minister; 

Have faith, have hope, deliver¬ 
ance is sure. We are serving a 
cause for the sake of tohich a 
trumpet has sounded from on 
high. 


Next Week’s Children’s Hour 


Abraham Lincoln Is the subject 
of a play by L. du Garde 
Peach which opens the Children's 
Hour Programme at 5.20 on Sun¬ 
day, August 9. 

On Monday we shall hear 
Tennyson’s Ballad of The Revenge, 
arranged in semi-dramatic, 'form 
by Geoffrey Dearmer. There wiil 
also be a sailor’s yam by W. Ivor 
.Williams, The Last Laugh.' 

Tuesday’s programme, which 
begins at 5.30, will include a story 
by Eileen Molony, The Pisky 
Threshers, and a talk by Reginald 
Cait on Bird Photography. 

Another episode in Martin 
Armstrong’s series Said the Cat to 
the Dog will be given at 5.20 on 
Wednesday; it is The Barker 
Family. It will be followed by a 
violin recital by Harold Fairhurst. 


Danger For Jack is the title of 
the third part of Sampson’s 
Circus, by Howard Spring. It will 
be heard at 5.20 on Thursday, and 
at 5.50 Scottish Nature Notes, col¬ 
lected by Mortimer Batten, will be 
read by Rom Smith. 

Another of Olive Shapley’s 
News-Letters from America will 
be broadcast at 5.20 on Friday; 
and afterwards the Mackenzie 
Twins will be playing popular airs 
on violin and piano. At 5.45 we 
shall hear Five Fathoms Deep, in 
which A. R. Williams recollects 
more of his diving adventures. 

On Saturday, August 15, the 
Scottish Children’s Players will be 
heard in Folk Tunes and Plays, 
and they will be assisted by Wil¬ 
frid Senior and J. Wight Hender¬ 
son in duets for two pianos. 


'J'here . were heartbreaking 

■ scenes not long ago in some 
of the districts round Paris, 
where the Germans ordered the 
sudden deportation to Poland of 
all the inmates of Jewish and 
Communist camps, it being de¬ 
clared that they would not re¬ 
turn to France. 

Their families had received 
' postcards from the German 
G H Q ordering ■ relatives to 
visit the men at a fixed time, 
so adding to the torture, for, 
instead of a brief reunion, the 
women and . children saw their 
menfolk handcuffed in pairs and 
led to the trains between fixed 
bayonets. As some of the women 
ran forward to say a last farewell 
the Nazi brutes drove them back 
with the butt end of' their rifles, 
but at the final moment, in spite 
of all, the whole crowd of men, 
women, and children, burst into 
singing Thc^. Marseillaise. 

A Fool on a Wheel 

We were considering the other 
day the unhappy increase of 
stealing,-especially the theft of 
bicycles, which has become so 
common an experience during 
the war. 

A remarkable story has now 
been told of a man who had a 
good situation in which ■ he was 
earning £4 a week. He gave it 
up deliberately to make a living 
by stealing bicycles. On a bicycle 
he -set out on a tour of the 
country, stealing another in every 
place he visited. He would ride 
the bicycle to a place about 
twenty miles away, sell it for a 
few pounds, and go on to the 
next town, where he would repeat 
the process. It was not till he 
had stolen over a hundred 
bicycles that he was caught by a 
detective at Northampton, who 
brought his cycling to an end 
and had him lodged in a prison 
cell. 

Sisters in Arms 

Southern Rhodesia has a 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Service, 
its members carrying out duties 
at R AF stations of the Empire 
Air Training School. 

As a spare-time occupation 
they provide comforts for the 
girls of the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force—our own W A A Fs. 
In their sunny Rhodesian 
_ climate the W A A S girls re¬ 
member that the Homeland is 
often cold, and their sisters of 
the W A A F are often on duty 
through the night—cooks prepar¬ 
ing meals for night-flying crews, 
girls in charge of barrage 
balloons, transport drivers, and 
others on aerodrome work. 

So the Rhodesian girls are 
• knitting pullovers, scarves, and 
mittens for our W A A Fs, a very 
sisterly action, we think. 

A Long Trek 

Ninety men who had been cut 
off in Burma have reached Kun¬ 
ming in south-west China. 

They had walked 430 miles in 
62 days, and had crossed 15 
mountain ranges. Mr and Mrs 
Hanna, missionaries from Cali¬ 
fornia, were in the party. 

They followed an old salt trail 
along the frontiers of Burma, 
Siam, .and_ China, which'took 
them over passes at a height of 
5000 feet. 

Mr Hanna says the men 
showed fine spirit and carried all 
the sick on stretchers. 


Why Bother About 
a Poet? 


Wiltshire is the■ cradle of our 
ancient land, and it is with great 
regret that we feel wc must call 
attention to the lack of public 
spirit reported to us from there. 
(Jhakles Hamilton Sorley was 
a Marlborough College boy 
who was killed at the Battle of 
Loos in 1915. Only 20 when he 
v died on the field of honour, he 
has left behind him a “sheaf of 
true poems ” which will bring 
him undying fame. One of these, 
Barbury Camp, is a flame of 
poetic fire, a hurricane, a battle 
“ rendered in music.” 

Though a Scot, he loved 
Richard Jefferies and the Marl¬ 
borough ' Downland, and wished 
to be adopted as a Wiltshirc- 
man. “ I know it’s wrong of me,” 
he wrote, “but I count myself 
Wiltshire. ” 

The Roads and Bridges Com¬ 
mittee of the Wilts' County 
Council has lately been ap¬ 
proached to see if it would 
inscribe Sorlcv's initials, C. H. S., 
on a defaced milestone standing 
by the side of the long-derelict 
road near Barbury Camp which 
Sorley knew well. An intelligent 
workman could have cut them 
in an hour, and it • seemed an 
excellent idea. 

"Oh,, no,” replied the Com¬ 
mittee in effect, “we cannot 
possibly do that. It wouldn’t be 
like us. Commemorate a soldier 
and a poet on the downs! Such 
a misuse of a milestone has never 
been heard of.” 

This Committee was asked 
in 1939 to erect a road-sign, 
‘-‘Ridge Way,” where the famous 
Wiltshire track loses for a space 
its identity under macadam. 
Such a sign can be seen along 
the Icknicld . Way in Bedford¬ 
shire, and is thrilling for the 
traveller, but in Wiltshire, land 


of Avebury and Stonehenge, 
county of Richard Jefferies and 
Alfred Williams and Charles 
Sorley, a different conception of 
antiquity and literature prevails. 

Who would not have felt his 
heart burn within him at the 
sight of those magic letters on 
the lonely milestone by Barbury’s 
Five Mile Copse? Such a tribute 
would not only have been a 
fitting response to young Sorley’s 
touching gesture of affection for 
Wiltshire, but would have given 
•an imaginative lead to the whole 
country which its youthful 
soldier's of today would have seen 
to be an act of comprehension of 
the noble part they themselves 
are playing. “No,” says the 
Roads and Bridges Committee of 
the Wilts County Council; “let 
us remain in our old groove, and 
be very complacent. What else 
can wc do? What have we 
to rid wiLh poets, and beauty, and 
history, and the • days before 
history? Let us carry on in the 
old, old way.” 

Digger, Junior 

Wc should all dig for Victory, 
but the digger should be over six 
years old. 

A tiny daughter of a C N-read- 
ing household has been making 
what she thought a practical 
response to the Government’s 
appeal. Creeping out to see what 
was occupying the attention of 
Miss Six-Ycar-Old in the garden, 
her mother found her toiling 
diligently with a small fork, 
digging up potatoes that would 
have been the better for another 
month in the ground.. 

She was chattering quietly to 
herself, “Not much there; that’s 
better; ah, that’s a fine root!” as 
a cluster of half-grown potatoes 
rewarded her toil. 



You may'.still have a free Catalcgucifyou virile to 
B.S.A. CYCLES LTD. (DEPT. NT/S), 


Those who own B.S.A. Bicycles 
arc lucky, because not 'only do 
B.S.A.’s go faster, look better, 
and last longer, but today, be¬ 
cause of the war, it is almost im¬ 
possible to get any boys’ bicycles 
at all. But just remember for 
the time when you can get one— 
that you must have a B^S.A. 

THE BICYCLE YOU 

CAN’T BEAT 


BIRMINGHAM, 
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SPEED 

pATHER had been telling his 
little son that the Sun is 
over ninety million miles away 
from the Earth. 

“ Well,'then,” said Willie, 
“ I should like to know how 
the sunlight manages to .get 
here so early in the morning 
without travelling all night.” 

Proverbs About Speech 

The least said, the soonest 
mended. 

Deliver your . words not by 
number but by weight. 

Think today and speak to¬ 
morrow." 

Many people speak much who 
cannot speak well.. 

Speech is silver, silence is 
golden. 

One may say too much, even 
upon the best subject. 

More have repented of speech 
than of silence. 

It is sooner said than done. 



Address Wanted 

J think I shall write to To¬ 
morrow : 

“Your visit is long overdue, 

And half the world’s sinning and 
sorrow 

Is caused while we’re waiting for 
' you. . 

For folks will repay what they 
borrow, 

And children have vowed to be 
good. 

And things will be cheaper—To¬ 
morrow 

(We heartily' wish that they 
would).” 

So urgent it is that I’m willing 

To wire him a short SOS; 

Tomorrow is well worth a 
shilling: 

But where shall 1 find his 
address? 


Jacko Has a Brain Wave 



acko had rigged up a raft, and was getting on not too badly with the help 
of two halves of a broken oar. But it was hard work for a hot day. 
Suddenly round a bend of the river he came upon Big Brother Adolphus 
paddling his new canoe. Jacko managed to grasp a length of rope 
trailing from the stern'of the canoe—and was towed very pleasantly along. 
Adolphus couldn’t think why his boat felt so heavy all of a sudden. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening no planets , are 


morning Venus, 

Wj&sm 

S.a tu i- ri, and 


Jupiter are in 

tlie east. The 


picture •. shows 
the Moon as it. 


may be seen at 

9 , o’clock on 



Sunday evening, August 9. 


River Puzzle 

T am a word of six letters. 

My 651 is to put. 

My 431 is found on the floor. 

My 234 is a food. 

My 153 is a beverage. 

My 231 is an article of clothing. 
My 531 is to consume. 

My 254 is an edge or border. 

My 653 is a body of water. 

My whole is an English river. 

' • ' Answer next week 


HOW’S THAT? < 

cricket match was being 
played on the village green, 
and among the spectators was 
a small girl who constantly got 
in the way of a fielder near 
the boundary. At last his 
patience was ended, and he 
said, as gently as possible, 
“ Now, little girl, why don’t 
you go and play with those 
children over yonder? ” 

The child looked up in¬ 
dignantly and said, “ And 
why don’t you go and play 
with those men who have a 
bat and ball?” 

Going to Roost 

f'LVCKED one lien to another. 
It's clear 

That the hour known as bed¬ 
time draws near. 

So it should be our pleasure 
To study Long Measure — 

To our rod, pole, or perch let us 
steer! 

LEGACY 

2 Y man left a legacy of £7000 to 
be divided between four ser¬ 
vants—his housekeeper, his gar¬ 
dener, his cook, and his chauffeur 
—so that one-fifth of the house¬ 
keeper’s share, one-qiiarter of the 
gardener’s share, and one-third 
of the cook’s share were each 
equal to one-half of the 
chauffeur’s share. 

What was the value of each 
person’s share? Answer next week 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Where money 
is coined. 5 Covers. 9 This vegetable 
causes tears.. 11 Wrath. 12 Single. 
13 In motion. 15 A vehicle. 17 Com¬ 
pass point.* 18 Newly-joined soldier. 
20 South-east.* 21 Gold-bearing dis¬ 
trict near Johannesburg. 23 Student 
in a military college. 25 Organ of 
hearing. 27 - Bustle. 28 Stimulate. 
30 Colours. 31 What the wind did. 

Reading Down. 1 Earth’s satellite. 
2 Lodging-house. 3 Brother’s daugh¬ 
ter. 4 In the direction of. 6 Small 
island in a river. 7 Impression. 
8 Dried up. 10" To relate. 14 Knock 
senseless. 16 A measure of land. 
18 Prepared. 19 Visionary, 20 The 
horse-mackerel. 22 Aten- who operate 
a ship. 24 Mrs Rabbit. 26 Devoured. 
29 Pound.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 
Answer next week. 


Manners 

J^ow, then, young gentlemen, 
\\hat are you doing in these 
grounds? Didn’t you see that 
notice board by the gate? 

, Yes. 

Well, then, can’t you read? 
Yes; but ice never look at any¬ 
thing marked Private. 

Why They Are Short 



toucan with flamingo legs 
Would find his limbs too 
weak 

To carry that amount of bird 
With that amount of beak. 

Do You Live at Leominster ? 

'J'he word is spelled in almost 
the same way in Domesday 
Book, Leominstre, and it prob¬ 
ably means the minster or 
church of Leof or Leofric. Who 
this person was - is not certain, 
but he may have been the West 
Mercian earl of that name who 
was the husband of Lady Godiva. 
The town • of Leominster no 
doubt grew up round the church 
from which it took its name. 


The Children’s Newspaper, /ugusl 8, 1842 

STORY 

"^Te all know the man who. 
would rather talk than work. 

Luther . Burbank, the great 
American who gav^ us so many 
new plants and fruits, had a 
neighbour like that. When Bur¬ 
bank was working in his garden 
the neighbour would frequently 
stop and ask him questions about 
his experiments. 

“What are you working on. 
now?” the neighbour asked one 
morning. 

“I am trying to cross an egg 
plant with a milk weed,” was the 
reply. 

The neighbour was amazed. 
“Really?” he said. * And what 
do you hope to get from that?" 

“Custard pie,” replied Bur¬ 
bank. 

let on Parle Francois 

La Recompense du Portefaix 

. Lorsque Gainsborough deineu- 
rait a Bath il employait un horn me 
nomme Wiltshire pour livrer 
ses tableaux a leurs acheteurs. 
Cet homme avait beaucoup de 
gout pour ia peinture, et il admirait 
tant les oeuvres de Gainsborough 
qu’il refusait toujours d’acceptcr le 
salaire qui lui jjtait du comme 
portefaix. 

“ Non, non,” disait-il; “ j’ai 

trop d’admiration pour la peinture.” 

Mais, si ses services ne furent pas 
payes en argent, ils le furent 
da vantage d’une autre fagon. 

Gainsborough lui fit cadeau dc 
beaucoup de ses peintures in- 
estimables, entre autres le fameux 
Chariot de la Moisson, dont i’artiste 
genereux n’ignorait pas la- valeur. 



WHAT ABOUT A GOOD BOOK? ® « 


'J’he destruction of cathedral 
cities is, of course, Hitler's 
attempt to strike at the very soul 
of the nation, for the beauty and 
the grandeur of our island story 
is there, and, once destroyed, can 
never be replaced. We have 
come to a mechanical age, in 
which only material things seem 
to count. 

If Westminster Abbey were 
destroyed no nobler building 
would rise in its place. The 
result would be as if all editions 
of Shakespeare’s works mys¬ 
teriously vanished and someone 
tried to rewrite them. We should 
alt be poorer if these beauties 
were no more. 

‘In our,, old buildings and~ 
churches 'lives the vision of 
beauty of the artist; it lives in 
our music too, and in our litera¬ 


ture—and that is why it is 
rather important that you should 
be careful over your reading. 
The thoughts of good men stimu¬ 
late the soul more than anything 
else; they give you a mental 
fitness which nothing can un¬ 
balance. 

These thoughts are found In 
books, and so, when you find 
yourself leaving school and 
going to a munition factory, on 
the land, or in the Services, 
carefully 'choose your mental 
tonic—the books you can read- 
again and again, so that your 
sense of style and conduct and 
beauty remain untarnished. 

Every boy to his choice; that’s 
only fair; but by sticking to well- 
tried favourites,, old familiars, 
you are on sure ground. In the 
last war I found refreshment 


and courage and stimulus in the 
robustness of Charles Kingsley, 
in his Hereward the Wake and 
Westward Ho!, and in That 
masterly romance of Charles 
Reade, The Cloister and the 
Hearth; in t£ie never-staling 
Ivanhoe and in Woodstock and 
The ' 'Talisman; in wonderful 
Treasure Island, and even in 
Alice in- Wonderland. 

On desert marches Kipling 
made mighty fine reading (ever 
read his Song of the Banjo?). 
If you go on sentry duty, or fire¬ 
watching, read the first six lines 
of Hamlet when you come off, 
and you will realise that Shake¬ 
speare knew the tediousness of 
watching 400 years ago. 

Good reading gives you admit¬ 
tance to the temple of Literature, 
the most beautiful temple of all. 


Five-Minute Talk 
From an Army Camp 

But you must be careful how 
you tread, how you walk there, 
and do not let bad reading blunt 
your imagination to appreciate 
the good. Go into the woods 
on one of these glorious summer 
nights and recite to yourself the 
first lines of Act 5 in The 
Merchant of Venice: 

The moon shines bright; in such 
a night as this. 

When the sweet wind did gently 
kiss the trees 

And they did make no noise, in 
such a night 

Troilus methinks mounted the 
Troyan walls, 

And sigh’d his soul toivard the 
Grecian tents. 

Where Cressid lay that night. 

Not anybody may. enter this 
temple of Literature; you must 
prepare by reading the best. 


• CHILDREN, show your parents this 
very interesting announcement. 

To PARENTS, GUARDIANS, etc. Enrol 
your ybung people in our fascinating 

JUVENILE POSTAL LIBRARY 

Romping Adventure and School Stories, 
Annuals, Boom on all Hobbies, Classic 
JuvenileFictiofi;? * •'* . . . 

Fairy Tales, Aircraft and Mecha nics"'and 
a dozen other Thrilling Subjects. 

FOR ALL AGES FROM TODDLERS TO 
ALMOST GROWN-UPS. 

With ordinary gifts almost unprocurable 
you cannot give them a more Practical 
Present for special occasions or as a 
thrilling surprise. 

Why buy them ONE book when the use of 
over 300 is at their service at little more 
than the cost of ONE ? 

READY -SEPT. 15th. Send an addressed 
envelope NOW for the JUVENILE 
LIBRARY GATALOGUE. . 

$ 7POSTAL LIBRARIES LTD., Berkeley 
House, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. 


SWEETENS CHILE'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

Mother I You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little 1 Milk 
of Magnesia ’ sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia ' over¬ 
comes the sour acidity the moment 
it reaches the stomach. That sick, 
ill feeling quickly passes away and 
in no time the little one is as 
lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia' moves the bowels,and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which 
have made the child ill. At the 
first sign of sickness just give ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia 1 and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘Milk of Magnesia ' 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d., 1/11, 
2/3 and 3/11J. (Including Purchase 
Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. Be 
quite sure it is ‘ Milk of Magnesia.' 


‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of Magnesia. 























































































